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THE CHURCH IN FRANCE AND THE 
RUHR. 


N her decision to seize the Ruhrland, France has 
committed herself to a course which leaves her 
practically no possibility of turning back. The gravity 
of her decision is already appreciated throughout the 
country, and the Press is busy exhorting all classes ot 
the population to pay no heed to criticism of French 
policy and to face the trials which she has chosen to 
encounter with unflinching resolution and with a deter- 
mination to rely solely upon France’s own resources. 
This is not the place to discuss the merits or otherwise 
of the policy which France has adopted. But in order 
to make clear the extremely serious dangers which it 
involves for the position of the Church in France if 
failure in the Ruhr should lead to a violent political 
reaction towards the Left, it is necessary to indicate 
briefly the principal factors in the situation. 

In the first place it must be stated quite frankly that 
no one who sympathises with France in the difficulties 
with which she has been surrounded since the war 
could well see how the adventure into the Ruhr was 
to be avoided. The occupation of the Ruhr was 
France’s last card against Germany, and as all 
else had failed, France simply had to play it or 
acquiesce meekly in Germany’s triumphant default. 
It is not fair to say that France is prepared to drive 
Europe into war rather than undertake to pay for her 
own reconstruction out of taxes. There is this much 
truth in the accusation: that France has paid much 
less in taxes than either England or America since the 
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war, and that the French Parliament has this January 
firmly refused to accept an all-round twenty per cent. 
increase in taxation in order to improve her financial 
position. But their respective situations cannot justly 
be compared. Neither England nor the United States 
have had their land devastated by half a dozen armies 
all fighting together on it for four years. France had 
more men killed in the war, and far more permanently 
disabled, than America and the whole British Empire 
combined. She is consequently less able to make the 
financial effort required of her. Apart from what 
France lost in the war, the economic organisation of 
the country makes taxation on the English scale im- 
possible. France remains a predominantly agricul- 
tural country, without even a highly-developed bank- 
ing system. Technically it is impossible to collect 
taxes on anything like the same scale in such condi- 
tions as it is among an industrial people who are 
mostly paid regular wages and whose trading profits 
are known or can be ascertained by the Treasury. No 
one who gives due weight to these facts can seriously 
believe it possible for France to right her financial 
position by taxation. Public finance in France has 
consequently been based on continuous borrowing, 
and the resources of France’s internal credit are so 
great, owing to the thrift of all French people, that if 
France had, like England or America, merely to pay 
off her war debts, she would have done it within a 
reasonable time. 

But France’s trouble is not her war debts, but her 
reconstruction debts, which have had to be raised at 
record speed on a colossal scale. All the country that 
German, French, English and American artillery and 
heavy transport reduced to ruin between them has had 
to be repaired at once if France was not to lose ground 
irrevocably while Germany restored her own un- 
damaged industries. This herculean reconstruction of 
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The Church in France and the Ruhr 


France’s industries has in fact been accomplished, and 
there now remains the problem of housing the three 
and a half million people of the devastated area, who 
are at present living in temporary wooden huts or 
houses that cannot last longer than a few winters more 
at most. France has found the vast sums needed to 
restore her industries by internal borrowing, but it 
cannot be expected that she will be able to find as 
much more out of her own resources. Even if she 
could, the interest charges on these loans would ab- 
sorb the whole tax revenue of the country. 

That is, briefly, France’s economic position. It is 
not a question of political grievance, but of averting 
hunger and cold and starvation for the richest part of 
her territory. Somehow or other the money must be 
found, and French people are determined that Ger- 
many must pay for at least part of it—since it is ob- 
viously out of the question, for instance, that England 
should pay for reconstructing the coal mines of the 
north-east which the British and Colonial troops de- 
stroyed. But the Germans have so far evaded paying 
even one penny towards the reconstruction of the 
ruins. No one in France is fool enough to believe that 
at the end of another four years, if a moratorium is 
granted to Germany now, they will begin paying, when 
they will then be in a much stronger position to resist 
pressure from France. No one in England would 
have any faith in such a policy of delay if the paying 
of reparations were a matter of life and death for 
England. On the other hand, the Germans have 
played their own obstructive game with consummate 
skill. They have deliberately forced down the ex- 
change value of the mark to a figure at which repara- 
tion payments become impossible, while Germany has 
the world’s markets at her feet since she can under- 
sell all competitors. They have purposely produced 
a situation in which a moratorium—which is obviously 
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tantamount to the indefinite and permanent postpone- 
_ of all reparation claims—must be granted to 
er. 

Everyone in France realises that Germany has suc- 
ceeded completely in evading her treaty obligations. 
That being the case, what course is left open to 
France? Further delay means a further piling up of 
France’s reconstruction debts, and an always increas- 
ing probability that Germany will not have to pay 
anything at all. The Treaty of Versailles provided 
for such an emergency by authorising the Allies, 
either jointly or separately, to occupy the Ruhr area 
in which the chief industrial wealth of Germany is all 
concentrated in one very small area almost at the 
frontiers of France. Frenchmen have been forced 
more and more to consider the advisability of under- 
taking a military expedition into this industrial area 
as the only resource left available to them for counter- 
ing Germany’s evasions. The difficulties and dangers 
of such an expedition have, however, become more 
and more manifest as time advanced. Everyone who 
has studied the problem of a profitable exploitation of 
the Ruhr has been deeply impressed with the apparent 
hopelessness of attempting to take over the most com- 
plicated industrial organisation in Europe, and to co- 
erce more than a million skilled or irreplaceable 
workers who would naturally be implacably hostile to 
French aggression. Realising these difficulties, and 
still more the real danger of a renewal of war between 
France and Germany if the economic exploitation of 
the Ruhr should prove impossible, the English and 
American Governments have refused to take any part 
in such an adventure themselves, and have succeeded 
in holding back from month to month the growing 
determination of the French to embark upon it as 
their only hope of payment. The Balfour Note 
showed how fundamental was the difference between 
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the English and French attitudes towards the ques- 
tion of reparations. It all but expressly rejected any 
further expectation of extracting any part of the war 
costs from Germany, and showed that England now 
regards the reparations as a hopelessly bad debt. For 
France such an attitude is impossible. If French pub- 
lic opinion could be persuaded that Germany cannot 
now be forced to pay, France’s credit would collapse 
at once. All the money that has been raised for recon- 
struction has been borrowed on the express assurance 
that it would be repaid within thirty years out of the 
German reparation payments. If Frenchmen become 
convinced that Germany cannot pay, they will natur- 
ally cease to lend their money on the old promises in 
which they have undoubtedly believed. The French 
Government may find itself unable even to raise the 
four billion francs deficit on the present budget—to 
say nothing of the cost of completing the reconstruc- 
tion programme. 

These facts are so obvious that they are universally 
accepted in France, and successive French Govern- 
ments have based their policy upon them. Since the 
end of 1919, when the present Chambre des Députés 
was elected, France has been governed by a conser- 
vative and intensely patriotic Parliament, which is 
pledged to make Germany pay. The adventure into 
the Ruhr is the inevitable logical result of a situation 
which has been drifting towards utter disillusionment. 
The Chambre got rid of M. Briand because it thought 
he was not sufficiently determined to use force against 
Germany, and it called for M. Poincaré as the man 
whom it trusted to occupy the Rhur if all else failed. 
All else has failed, and now, with the Chambre at his 
back, M. Poincaré has occupied the Ruhr. 

What if the occupation of the Ruhr fails too? That 
is the immediate problem of France. Economically, 
the situation looks all tut hopeless. The bankruptcy 
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which so many popular French journalists have been 
predicting for France if Germany was not forced to 
pay, would seem to be really and truly imminent. 
How much France would suffer by bankruptcy is an- 
other question—especially if it were to be deliberately 
organised by stages as the German bankruptcy has 
been. But it seems fairly certain already that France 
cannot now conceivably make the Ruhr even pay what 
it has cost to occupy. 

If the economic situation were all that depended 
upon the Ruhr, one would have less cause for anxiety. 
But the military and the political consequences of dis- 

.illusionment are infinitely more disquieting. France 
has entered upon a military adventure which must 
either be abandoned at once when its failure becomes 
apparent or must involve entirely incalculable conse- 
quences. The garrison in the Ruhr itself will quite 
certainly have to be increased if it is to stay there for 
long; and the logical development of the occupation 
has already made the French Government declare 
that it means to hold on to the Ruhr indefinitely until 
Germany has paid. It is too soon to foresee with cer- 
tainty what the outcome of such an attitude would be. 
Its first effect must be to paralyse German industry 
as effectively as the coal strike paralysed English in- 
dustry. Whether the miners and factory workers in 
the Ruhr will continue their passive resistance inde- 
finitely if France holds the Ruhr remains to be seen. 
The danger, however, lies outside the Ruhr. France 
counts upon forcing the German capitalists into sub- 
mission by this strangle-hold upon the Ruhr. Such a 
policy is a desperate gamble. It might conceivably 
succeed ; but it is impossible to believe that, whatever 
the German Government decides in the long run, the 
German communists and royalists alike will not be 
busy almost at once in working sabotage throughout 
the area where the French are, and in provoking them 
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The Church in France and the Ruhr 


to such an extent that they will be forced to occupy 
a larger and larger area of German territory. 

There lies the real danger for France. A prolonged 
occupation of the Ruhr cannot improve France’s 
financial position, and as it gradually—perhaps 
rapidly—grows worse, the disillusionment of public 
opinion in France will inevitably lead towards a vio- 
lent reaction. That reaction would be hastened and 
intensified incalculably if there arose any question of 
mobilising even one or two classes of reservists to 
reinforce the army of occupation. There are tens of 
thousands of young men in France who have come 
under the influence of pacifist propaganda, and who 
consider that the present policy of the French Govern- 
ment is inspired solely by a desire to safeguard the 
dividends of the bourgeoisie and the profiteers who 
have invested their money in French loans. They are 
saying that they will fight at any time for the defence 
of France against Germany, but that they will not 
consent to be sent out to war to become tax-collectors 
for the benefit of the bourgeoisie. Once the hopeless- 
ness of extracting money out of the Ruhr adventure 
becomes more evident, their reluctance to rejoin the 
army for such cause will increase a hundredfold. As 
soon as the question of mobilisation arises, drastic 
measures will inevitably be taken against the com- 
munists, and against every sort of pacifist propa- 
ganda; and we shall have to expect fierce conflicts 
between the patriotic and the pacifist young men in 
all the centres where pacifism has a hold. 

If one could see any constructive policy on the con- 
servative programme in the event of failure in the 
Ruhr, the outlook would be tess despondent than it is. 
But the Chambre has staked everything on success in 
the Ruhr, and if the Chambre is discredited, the Bloc 
National, of which the Catholic parties of France have 
been more or less the backbone, will be swept aside 
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remorselessly. Whether France is led deeper into 
military recklessness or not, it is impossible that the 
reaction against the Parliament which has encouraged 
France to live upon false illusions should be averted. 
For it is not the present Government, but the whole 
Chambre des Députés that must bear the responsi- 
bility for failure. It has insisted year in, year out, 
upon denouncing as unpatriotic every suggestion that 
France could not force Germany to pay. It has re- 
fused to consider any increase in French taxation. It 
has by every possible means endeavoured to stifle 
misgivings as to the future, and to keep up the con- 
fidence of the French people that the burden of the 
war would not fall upon them. It has gone on saying 
week after week that justice must be done; that Ger- 
many must be made to repair what she ruined, and 
that in any case France must accept no further bur- 
dens. Living in France, and knowing the state of the 
devastated districts, it is difficult not to sympathise 
with this refusal to believe that France must ulti- 
mately be made the sole scapegoat of Europe’s 
sins. For that is what the present situation really 
means. Someone has to be broken by all this accumu- 
lated slaushter and destruction, and the dynamics of 
modern Europe have resulted in the extinction of 
France. The secret forces that determine the rise and 
fall of nations have apparently decreed that France’s 
day of glory is finished, and that she must hencefor- 
ward take the same rank as Spain among the peoples 
of Europe. France as a great power is doomed. Her 
downfall might have been delayed by more generous 
support from her Allies in the war, but alone and un- 
aided, she is not capable of bearing the burden of all 
the destruction caused on her soil. 

It is only natural that patriotic Frenchmen refuse 
to regard their own downfall as inevitable. The im- 
mediate question is: How much resistance thev are 
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capable of showing against overwhelming odds? The 
danger to the peace of Europe comes from their 
struggle for survival, in which the sympathies of every 
friend of France must be on their side. Yet the ulti- 
mate issue of the struggle admits of no doubt. With 
her inadequate and diminishing population, France is 
no longer Germany’s equal. Her immediate advan- 
tage in having disarmed Germany after the war gives 
her the power to destroy, but no effective or decisive 
weapon with which to overcome either passive resist- 
ance or the sort of guerilla warfare that drove the 
Black and Tans out of Ireland. If she fights, she 
cannot hope to reap any profit out of her victory; if 
she prefers not to fight she simply acquiesces in Ger- 
many’s successful default and must face her millions 
of small investors with a declaration of inability to 
pay their dividends, while asking them to subscribe 
largely to new loans. 

It is not the least tragedy of the situation that the 
French Conservatives, who constitute the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the present Chambre, have no alter- 
native policy if they fail in the Ruhr. Failure must 
involve them in utter and irretrievable discredit and 
must inevitably drive French public opinion into the 
arms of the Radicals and Socialists of the Left. Their 
position is made all the stronger by the fact that, being 
unhampered by any responsibility for solving France’s 
difficulties, they have consistently predicted the failure 
of the Ruhr occupation. They have for months de- 
nounced the Government for trying to lead France 
into war, and their denunciations will have been suffi- 
ciently justified by events. At the same time, they 
have preached reconciliation with Germany, not hav- 
ing been themselves under the necessity of forcing 
Germany to pay. If it becomes clear that Germany 
cannot be coerced, then they will be able to blame the 
Conservatives for having produced the present situa- 
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tion. They will be able to argue that even if there is 
no hope of making Germany pay, it is better to make 
peace with her than to make war. Their prospects of 
a sudden reaction in their favour are therefore very 
promising. They are yet stronger in the fact that they 
have as their real leader the one man who is univer- 
sally regarded as the greatest financier in France, and 
who is moreover known to have thought out a plan, 
based upon the issue of paper money and a levy on 
capital, for balancing France’s budget and completing 
her reconstruction programme. They will be able to 
clamour for the reinstatement of M. Caillaux at once 
as the only man who can save France’s finances, and 
as the only man who can make peace with Germany. 

It will be amazing if with such cards in their hands 
the parties of the Left do not gain an immense follow- 
ing in France as soon as the failure of the Ruhr policy 
becomes evident. The prospects of the Conservative 
Parties are made not better, but rather worse, by the 
fact that their most active followers, the young 
Royalists of the Action Francaise, are notoriously ad- 
vocates of physical violence as a method of party war- 
fare. If conflicts arise between the young men who 
want to go out on a punitive crusade against Germany 
and the young pacifists who believe that France is 
being rushed to destruction through war, the ‘came- 
lots du roi,’ as the Action Francaise young men are 
called, will be the first to provoke them. In practical 
politics they have two chief articles of faith: the 
first, that Germany ought to have been compelled by 
force of arms to pay France long ago; and the second, 
that anyone who demands the repeal of M. Caillaux’s 
political banishment is an agent of the devil and must 
be punished accordingly. It is easy to see where such 
doctrines will lead once the popular clamour for Cail- 
laux’s recall gathers strength, and it is no coincidence 
that the general secretary of the Action Francaise, M. 
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Marius Plateau, was assassinated in his office by a 
girl anarchist within the first week of the move into 
the Ruhr. 

A violent reaction towards the Left would seem to 
be the logical outcome of the present situation; in 
other words, the defeat of the Conservatives who have 
governed France since the war and the return to 
power of M. Caillaux himself or of a ministry—per- 
haps under M. Briand’s leadership—which would be 
mainly composed of his associates. That in itself is 
a serious prospect enough; for it means the return to 
power of the old anti-clerical politicians, who have 
bitterly opposed every step that has been taken to- 
wards the reinstatement of the Church in France, 
strengthened by a combination of their forces with 
those of the young communists. It might involve the 
formation of a ministry, a majority of whose members 
have voted against the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican. But the mere supersession of 
a pro-clerical by an anti-clerical government is not the 
whole of the danger. It is made much more grave by 
the fact that since the war the clergy throughout 
France have devoted themselves with desperate deter- 
mination to proving themselves the most fervent 
patriots in France. Many of them have given their 
support openly to the Action Francaise, and have con- 
sequently become identified with its royalist propa- 
ganda. Many more have, without openly declaring 
themselves reactionaries, organised Boy Scouts and 
patriotic organisations for young men, which have 
helped to supply the momentum that has swept M. 
Poincaré into the Ruhr. The entire clergy—one might 
say almost without exception—have taken a leading 
part, wherever they have been, in encouraging public 
opinion to look to Germany for payment before con- 
sidering any question of raising money by taxation in 
France. They have preached and spoken on every pos- 
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sible occasion in all parts of France as the most ardent 
patriots in the country. Their Catholic schools have 
everywhere prided themselves as being more patriotic 
than the lay schools. 

And the result is that the whole clergy of France 
are absolutely and irretrievably implicated in the 
policy of occupying the Ruhr. Just as before the war 
they were suspected and hated for being unpatriotic, 
so now their zeal in proving their patriotism has 
caused them to be regarded as the chief instigators 
of patriotic excess. It has strengthened their position 
greatly for the time being among the young genera- 
tion. But how will their position be affected when the 
reaction comes? They will not only be held respon- 
sible along with the Conservative politicians, who 
have in fact led France—however impossible it may 
have been for them to do otherwise—into her present 
plight; they will not only be identified with the great 
Catholic soldiers—Foch, Castelnau, Weygand, and so 
many more—who have been popular idols since the 
war, but upon whom will now fall the first disillusion- 
ment of failure in the Ruhr; the real danger is that 
the clergy of France will be made the scapegoats 
when disillusionment comes, and that if and when the 
anti-clerical parties come into power, the traditional 
hatred of tne Church by politicians of M. Caillaux’s 
generation will be reinforced by the bitter anti- 
clericalism of the young communists, and between 
them both the Church will be exposed to new perse- 
cutions which might even eclipse the ferocity of those 
before the war. 


Denis Gwynn. 
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LITURGICAL HYMNS 


MONG the few incidents of my ill-spent life which 

I hope may be accounted to me for righteousness 

is the suppression of a hymn-book. At first sight this 
might appear to some—who do not know what literary 
crimes are committed under that innocent-seeming 
name—a matter for remorse rather than for pride, for 
regret rather than for congratulation. But I-will ven- 
ture in justification to apply to myself the response of 
the prudent Rector of a seminary who, when told by 
a scrupulous student that he had discovered a new 
mortal sin, replied: ‘Then, my son, keep it to your- 
self and never mention it; there are far too many 
known already.’ Yet when I add that the hymn-book 
was to have appeared under the protection of a Car- 
dinal, my daring will seem to demand yet further ex- 
cuse; so it will be simplest to say what actually 

happened. 

The late Cardinal Vaughan, as is well known, had 

a burning desire for the conversion of England and, 
with that object in view, to bring the Church into con- 
tact with the people. It was this that impelled him to 
establish the original Catholic Truth Society for the 
publication or for dissemination of cheap popular 
Catholic books; and when, owing to various circum- 
stances, that Society ceased to function, he gladly 
placed himself at the head of the new organisation es- 
tablished for the same purpose, retaining that position 
until his death in 1903. Apart from the C.T.S. the 
Cardinal issued a series of People’s Manuals, prepared 
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by himself, which had a very large sale. Among these 
he proposed to include a hymn-book, which, during 
one of my visits to him at Salford, he submitted to me 
in proof. It was neither better nor worse than most of 
its predecessors and successors in the same field; but 
almost the first hymn that met my eye was Sarah 
Adams’s popular ‘ Nearer, my God to Thee,’ which 
had been so to speak Christianised by the addition of a 
verse on the Sacred Heart. ‘ Do you intend to include 
Protestant hymns?’ I asked. ‘ Certainly not!’ ‘ Well,’ 
I said, ‘this is not only by a Protestant but by a Uni- 
tarian.’ ‘ Look at the last verse!’ ‘ Yes, I see one has 
been stuck on, but So the Bishop (as he then 
was) asked me to take the slips away and send him a 
report. This I did, and the hymn-book never appeared. 

The connexion of this anecdote with the new and 
handsome volume on The Hymns of the Breviary and 
Missal, by the Rev. Matthew Britt, O.S.B., of St. 
Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Washington, of which Messrs. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne are the London pub- 
lishers, may appear somewhat remote, for Dom 
Matthew’s scholarly work has little in common with a 
hymn-book for congregational use. Yet it may be of 
service in directing future compilers to sources hither- 
to neglected, and so advance the day when we shall 
have a hymn-book worthy to rank in literary style 
with the best Anglican productions,‘ while avoiding the 
defects which these present. In such a book it may be 
hoped that liturgical hymns will occupy a larger pro- 
portion than they do in our present collections, though 





1 It may be well to point out that the claim of the publishers 
on the title page that The Westminster Hymnal is ‘ the only 
collection authorized by the Hierarchy of England and Wales’ 
—modified as it is from the first edition, which announced it as 
‘The Hymnbook’ and stated that it was ‘ compiled and pre- 
scribed by the Catholic Hierarchy ’—must be qualified by Bishop 
Hedley’s remark in the preface that it ‘ may be strongly recom- 
mended to the clergy and to all concerned.’ 
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in this respect these even now compare favourably 
with The Crown of Jesus Hymn-book, which was at 
one time our most popular collection; and Dom Mat- 
thew’s book will serve as a guide in many respects. 
Dom Matthew has been fortunate in securing a pre- 
face from Monsignor Henry—himself an expert in 
hymnology—witness his numerous articles in the Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia and the numerous translations which 
appear in this volume—the Monsignor summarises the 
qualifications necessary for the task and testifies to 
the completeness with which these are exhibited in the 
volume under consideration. Mgr. Henry pays tribute 
to the interest of Protestants in our hymns, as shown 
by their ‘ volumes of translation, history, commentary 
and appreciation.’ ‘ Their name,’ he says, ‘is legion : 
one of the most earnest and reverent students of Latin 
hymns, and perhaps the most felicitous of all the 
translators, was an Anglican clergyman, the Rev. 
J. M. Neale ’—a eulogy in which most of those 
acquainted with Neale’s work concur. He compliments 
Dom Matthew on the catholic taste which has gov- 
erned his choice of translations that ‘best combine a 
just literalness with that just freedom in phrase and 
form accorded by literary canons,’ while avoiding ‘ the 
too frequent recurrence of the same names ’—those of 
Caswall, Neale, Newman, for instance—‘ which might 
introduce an undesirable monotony.’ Mgr. Henry 
points out with approval that Dom Matthew has 
‘more largely than any other compiler given represen- 
tation to non-Catholic pens,’ thus introducing to 
Catholics much admirable work, hitherto unappre- 
ciated because unknown; some sixty translators are 
represented in the 173 hymns included in the volume. 
It may seem strange that there should be ‘in Eng- 
lish no work that even approximately (at present) 
covers the ground’ occupied by the book under notice, 
but such is certainly the case. Dom Wilfrid Wallace 
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and Archbishop Bagshawe published complete Eng- 
lish translations, as of course did Father Caswall, 
though his Lyra Liturgica (1874) included other than 
Breviary hymns: but now for the first time we have in 
a Catholic book all the hymns of the Breviary and 
Missal with Latin and English side by side. It is 
interesting to remember that both Latin and English 
were printed in the musical edition of the Hymnal 
Noted (1852), and the Latin is also given with the 
translations in the admirable ‘historical edition’ of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern (1909), to which Dom 
Matthew’s book is in many ways a parallel. 

In comparing the Latin with the English in the 
latter volume, it must be remembered that the Angli- 
can translators took as their text the original hymns 
happily retained by the Benedictine and Dominican, 
and other rites. The restoration at the most recent re- 
vision of the authentic form of the few hymns in the 
Gradual led to the hope that a similar course would 
be adopted in the new Vesperal and Breviary; but 
the movement in that direction failed to achieve its 
object. Dom Matthew, following Father Clemens 
Blume, S.J., in the Catholic Encyclopaedia, joins in 
the protest of all scholars against the wreckage per- 
petrated in 1632 by the four Jesuits commissioned by 
Urban VIII to reform the Breviary hymns: by this 
“hymnody received its death-blow, as the mediaeval 
rhythmical hymns were forced into classical forms by 
means of so-called corrections,’ of which 952 were 
made in the 98 hymns then in the Breviary. The ex- 
ecutioners exceeded their instructions; they were told, 
says Mgr. Henry, ‘ that the metre and sense of each line 
should be preserved, and that expressions should not 
be fundamentally altered’; but of the hymn which we 
now know as Creator alme siderum, only one line was 
left unaltered, and only twelve words of the original 
were retained. Those who wish to read a more out- 
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spoken account of the tragedy—for it was no less— 
will find it in the introduction, ‘Concerning Hymns,’ 
contributed by the late Dr. Fortescue to the volume of 
translations from various Breviaries by Mr. Alan G. 
McDougall, entitled Pange Lingua : ‘ No one doubts,’ 
he says, ‘that the revision of Urban VIII was a 
ghastly mistake, for which not one single word of any 
kind can be said.’ 

Besides the renderings in verse, Dom Matthew sup- 
plies a version in prose, with comments for each hymn 
elucidating the text. His statement that no such trans- 
lations exist in English is somewhat too absolute, 
though his unacquaintance with them is intelligible. 
In 1913 Dr. Fortescue published locally a beautifully- 
printed little volume entitled Latin Hymns sung at 
the Church of Saint Hugh, Letchworth—arranged and 
translated by himseli. The limited issue was speedily 
exhausted, but, from a typographical as well as from 
a literary point of view, the book is a treasured posses- 
sion for those who acquired it. In the preface Dr. For- 
tescue explains that his object is ‘to tell people who 
do not understand Latin what the text means,’ for 
which purpose he has written a prose version—‘ after 
Dr. Neale’s beautiful poetic translations of our hymns, 
it seems vain for anyone to try to rival them.’ The 
two or three translations in verse in the Letchworth 
book show that in writing thus Dr. Fortescue has done 
himself an injustice—witness his beautiful version of 
Alcuin’s ‘Luminis fons, lux et origo lucis.’ A prose 
literal translation of the hymns of the Missal is given 
in The Bible, the Missal and the Breviary, by the 
Rev. George Lewis (Edinburgh, 1853), the second 
volume of which consists of an excellent translation 
(with Protestant notes) of the edition of the Roman 
Missal published in Mechlin in 1840. 

The arrangement of Dom Matthew’s volume is sim- 
ple and uniform. Following each hymn are given con- 
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secutively the name of its author, when known, with 
dates, and of the translator whose version is adopted ; 
with notes as to the number of translations and to the 
place of the hymn in the Liturgy, and a reference to 
the Catholic Encyclopaedia when the hymn has been 
more fully treated there. After these come historical 
notes and comments, often of considerable length, and 
occasionally another translation: an example of this 
treatment is afforded by the Dies irae, to which twelve 
pages are devoted, wherein are references to and ex- 
tracts from some of the numerous versions—‘ there 
were in 1895 some 234 recorded English translations 
of this world-famous hymn ’—and to the copious liter- 
ature connected with it. The version adopted by Dom 
Matthew is a cento from W. F. Wingfield—one of the 
converts of 1845, not, I think, otherwise known as a 
hymn-writer—and Father Aylward, O.P. I am glad that 
the ‘much admired’ translation by W. J. Irons is also 
given; ‘it is more extensively used than any other, 
and retains the exact metre and rhyme scheme of the 
original.’ Another example of useful comment is that 
connected with the 7e Deum, of which a literal trans- 
lation is given, followed by Father Waterworth’s ad- 
mirable metrical version, ‘Holy God, we bless Thy 
name,’ which should surely find a place in all Catholic 
hymn-books. The author was a convert, and we learn 
from Julian that this hymn first appeared in the Ameri- 
can Evangelical Hymnal in 1853; the twentieth and 
twenty-first stanzas were omitted in Walworth’s trans- 
lation and have been here supplied by Mgr. Henry. 

At the end of the hymns we find extracts from 
Neale’s translation of Bernard of Morlaix’s De Con- 
temptu Mundi, which I think must owe their inclusion 
to their sheer beauty; for, as Dom Matthew says, they 
“have never been in use in the Breviary,’ though it is 
satisfactory to know that ‘ Jerusalem the golden’ finds 
place in more than one Catholic hymn-book. But why, 
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unless for the purpose of calling attention to perhaps 
the most charming of all his little books, should Dom 
Matthew refer readers who require a complete trans- 
lation to Neale’s Mediaeval Hymns? As The Rhythm 
of Bernard de Morlaix—who, like Thomas 4 Kempis, 
has been popularly canonised and is frequently re- 
ferred to as ‘Saint ’—it has appeared as a separate 
booklet in innumerable editions with the Latin 
original—the first was published in 1858; it had 
reached a seventh by 1867—and may be obtained 
‘through any bookseller.’ Another hymn which finds 
no place in the Breviary is the Adeste fideles, which 
probably owes its inclusion here to its frequent use at 
Benediction during Christmastide; only the four 
verses usually sung are given, though it would have 
been of interest to have given the whole. By saying 
simply, ‘Author unknown, eighteenth century,’ Dom 
Matthew avoids all speculation as to its authorship, 
which has eluded all research including that of the 
late Dr. Julian, to whose monumental Dictionary of 
Hymnology due tribute is paid. The ‘translation by 
Canon Oakeley’ is not quite textually his: Julian 
gives the first verse of this as beginning, ‘ Ye faithful, 
approach ye.’ Two well-known hymns to the Sacred 
Heart by an unknown author of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—Quicumque certum quaeritis and Summi Paren- 
tis Filio—from an office granted by special concession 
but not found in the latest edition of the Breviary, are 
also included, with Caswall’s translation of each; the 
former—‘ All ye who seek a comfort sure’—is de- 
servedly ‘a great favourite with hymn-book compilers, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic,’ and contrasts for- 
cibly and favourably with the pious doggerel for which 
this devotion seems regarded as an excuse. 

Two useful biographical lists—one of author’s, the 
other of translator’s—are appended, with references 
to the numbers of the hymns for which each is respon- 
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sible. The former begins with St. Ambrose (340-397) 
and embodies the conclusions of Father Dreves, who 
“made a careful study of the early hymnaries in the 
Vatican and at Milan.’ Of the number of hymns that 
have been assigned to the Saint, fourteen are accepted 
as genuine and four as possibly so; a large number, 
mostly of the fifth or sixth century, are styled ‘Am- 
brosiani,’ partly because they have been supposed to 
have been written by him, or because they imitate the 
style of his genuine hymns. The ascription of the 
Whitsuntide hymn Beata nobis gaudia to St. Hilary 
(368) rests on insufficient evidence; in 1887 a fragment 
of his Liber Hymunorum was discovered, which ‘ con- 
tains three hymns, or parts of hymns, that can with 
reasonable certainty be ascribed to him.’ Another 
early author was Elpis (about 493), the wife of 
Boethius and aunt of St. Placid; the ascription to 
her of the hymns for St. Peter and St. Paul is, how- 
ever, considered doubtful. In the light of the latest 
researches, ‘ Pope Gregory’ s place in hymnody cannot 
as yet be definitely fixed.’ Prudentius (348-413) is re- 
presented by seven hymns—Ales diei nuntius is a 
cento from the Hymn at Cock-crow, ‘the first of the 
twelve hymns of his Cathemerinon.’ The most recent 
author in the list is Vincenzo Tarozzi, Secretary of 
Letters to Leo XIII from 1870 to 1903, who wrote the 
hymns for the office of the Seven Holy Founders and 
may be still living, as his death is not recorded; 
Pope Leo himself wrote the hymns for the office of 
Holy Family. 

The ‘ religious affiliations’ of the translators are in- 
dicated in the lists of Catholics and Anglicans respec- 
tively; ‘fully one-half of the former are converts,’ but 
much of their work was done in their pre-Catholic 
days, so that it seems somewhat doubtful where they 
should be placed; Doran, whose ‘religious affilia- 
tion’ was not known to Dom Matthew, never left the 
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Anglican camp. The lists contain many familiar, and 
some less familiar, names—among the latter Judge 
Donahoe, educated at a Wesleyan university, whose 
Early Christian Hymns is ‘the most extensive work 
of its kind thus far undertaken in America, or even in 
England since the days of Neale and Caswall.’ The 
former, of course, bulks largely in the list, though 
some, notwithstanding the wise caution against mono- 
tony, would welcome even more of him, e.g. his ren- 
dering of the Vezilla regis (‘ The royal banners for- 
ward go’). By acurious slip, the only one of the kind 
that I have detected, Julian is quoted as saying that 
W. K. Blount’s, here given, is ‘ by far the best render- 
ing of that hymn in common use’; the last three words 
are not Julian’s, who says that Neale’s rendering is 
more widely used than all the others put together. The 
translator most fully represented is, however, Caswall, 
who is commended by Julian for his general faithful- 
ness to originals and purity of rhythm; Catholics are 
more indebted to him than to any other author for 
such good elements as their hymn-books contain. 

It must indeed be admitted that, apart from converts, 
Catholics occupy little space in the list of translators, 
nor do they appear to greater advantage as original 
hymn-writers: Dr. Fortescue referred to ‘the odd 
anomaly that, whereas our liturgical hymns are the 
finest in the world, our popular ones are easily the 
worst’; and there is only too much ground for his 
stricture. There is also a curious absence of American 
writers, with the exception of Mgr. Henry and Judge 
Donahoe already mentioned; we note only a trans- 
lation of the Ave Verum, by Father Garesché, and 
Father Walworth’s version of the Te Deum. The 
earliest English translation given is that of the 
Vexilla regis, by Walter Kirkham Blount (d. 1717), 
who published it in The Office of Holy Week (Paris, 
1670); the most recent are eight by Mr. Alan G. 
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McDougall, all of a high order, which are here for the 
first time printed. The volume ends with indexes of 
the first lines of the Latin and English versions, the 
references being made to the number of the hymn, not 
to the page on which it occurs—an arrangement which, 
although inconvenient, is perhaps rendered necessary 
by the similar method observed in the biographical 
lists. 

In conclusion, I cannot do better than make my 
own the words with which Mgr. Henry ends his pre- 
face to the volume: ‘It remains but to felicitate the 
compiler upon the completion of his long and loving 
labour, and to bespeak for his volume the attention 
of all students of Latin hymnology and all lovers of 
the venerable hymns of the Roman Missal and 
Breviary.’ 

JAMEs BRITTEN. 


Postscript.—I find I have omitted to mention Selected Feast- 
Day Hymns (Latin and English), ‘literally translated, in the 
Original metre and rhythm, from the Missal and Breviary,’ by 
J. P. Val d’ Eremao, D.D. : this contains thirty-one hymns for 
the principal festivals, and was published by the Art and Book 
Company in 1895. My attention has also been called to Litur- 
gical Hymns for the Chief Festivals, translated by the Rev. 
Francis Trappes (1790—1871), and published by R. Butler in 
1868; this contains 49 hymns. I should probably have re- 
ferred to Mr. Orby Shipley’s Annus Sanctus (1884), an invalu- 
able collection of Catholic translations, but this is somewhat 
outside the scope of this article, which deals only with the 
hymns of the Liturgy. 
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WHERE ALL ROADS LEAD 
A Note on Comparative Religion 


WAS being escorted the other day over the Roman 

foundations of an ancient British city, by a profes- 
sor who said something that seems to me a satire on a 
good many other professors. I think it very probable 
that this professor saw the joke, though he maintained 
an iron gravity; but I do not know whether he saw 
that it was a joke against a great deal of historical 
science and comparative religion. I drew his atten- 
tion to a bas-relief or moulding representing the head 
of the sun with the usual halo of rays, but with the 
difference that the face in the disc, instead of being 
boyish like Apollo, was bearded like Neptune or 
Jupiter. ‘Yes,’ he said, with a certain delicate exacti- 
tude, ‘that is supposed to represent the local sun-god 
Sul. The best authorities identify Sul with Minerva; 
but this has been held to show that the identification 
is not complete.’ 

That is what we call a powerful understatement. 
And it struck me that it was singularly like a large 
number of parallels I have come across in what is 
called comparative religion, on which I would add a 
postscript to these notes. Many professors identify- 
ing things remind me of this identification of Minerva 
with the Bearded Woman of Mr. Barnum. It is in- 
deed an example of the modern world being madder 
than any satires on it; for long ago Mr. Belloc in- 
vented an imaginary don, who said that a bust of 
Ariadne had been proved by modern research to re- 
present Silenus. And when the professors ‘identify’ 
the Catholic creeds with various heathen tendencies, 
I do not say there is nothing in what they say; I con- 
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fine myself to saying, with the restraint of the pro- 
fessor, that the identification is not complete. 

The sceptics never give us the advantage of their 
scepticism. In other words, they never apply it 
where it does really apply. Mr. H. G. Wells, for 
instance, did at one time carry it to a length which 
was not so much scepticism about religion, but rather 
scepticism about thought, or even scepticism about 
scepticism. He suggested that there are no categories 
at all; that every separate thing is separate in the 
sense of absolutely unique. He implied that one star 
differeth from another, not only in glory, but in starri- 
ness or stellar quality; that one lamp-post differeth 
from another, so that we cannot really say even that 
there are ten lamp-posts in the street. But even when 
he had claimed that all classifications are false, he 
himself proceeded to fall back on something that 
really is a false classification. It really is like making 
a list of stars, of which one is in fact a firework and 
another a meteoric stone and another a street-lamp, 
and in that sense alamp-post. In his Outline of His- 
tory and other recent works on religion, he puts what 
he calls Christianity in its place in a list with other 
religions. He compares its moral effect with that of 
the Moslem religion, its moral origin with that of the 
Buddhist religion. But oddly enough, as it happens, 
this is at least one case in which his original sceptical 
argument would really apply. The sceptical truth 
might be stated in various ways. In one sense we 
might say that there is no such thing as the Buddhist 
religion or even the Moslem religion. In another 
sense we might say that if these are religions, then 
Christianity is not a religion. Indeed, this last sug- 
gestion, though more or less symbolical, does get near 
the truth about the matter. For the truth is, to use his 
favourite expression in his former phase, truly and 
indeed ‘unique.’ Christianity is not a religion; it is 
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Where all Roads Lead 


a Church. There may be a Moslem religion; but it 
would not come natural to anybody to talk about the 
Moslem Church. There may be a Buddhist religion; 
but nobody would call it the Buddhist Church. Even 
in avoiding the title they would be admitting the title. 
Anybody who hates the idea of a Church has the idea 
of a Church. It stands for a combination of things 
that are nevertheless one thing; and that one thing 
is really one. There is only one species and there is 
only one example. So that Mr. H. G. Wells, after 
telling us that every lamp-post is unique and every 
tenpenny nail is unique, has passed over the one and 
only unique thing in the world, and never noticed it 
was there. 

I say that the very idea of a Catholic Church is sa 
generis, apart from claims to embody it. I am not now 
talking about the comparison with Christian heresies, 
but of the comparison with heathen religions. It does 
indeed illustrate the incongruous and incomparable 
assortment of rival religions, that one of them does 
actually belong to this other category. One of the 
heathen religions really is a Christian heresy. The 
more we know of the great Moslem movement the 
more we see that it was really a post-Christian revi- 
sion, a subsequent simplification rather like the Arian 
movement. Of the other things that we call Eastern 
religions many existed before Christianity, and almost 
any might have existed without Christianity. I take 
it as certain that Islam would never have existed with- 
out Christianity. I take it to be as clear as that 
Calvinism or Lollardism or Lutheranism would 
never have existed without Christianity. Nor was 
the Moslem movement in the modern sense anti- 
Christian. It gave to Christ as high a moral posi- 
tion as is given by most Unitarians, and indeed a more 
supernatural status than is given by some Broad 
Churchmen. To do Mahomet justice, his main attack 
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was against the idolatries of Asia. Only he thought, 
just as the Arians did and just as the Unitarians do, 
that he could attack them better with a greater approxi- 
mation to plain Theism. What distinguishes his 
heresy from anything like an Arian or Albigensian 
heresy is that, as it sprang up on the borders of 
Christendom, it could spread outwards to a barbaric 
world. And even in this, some might venture to find 
a parallel in the Protestantism of Germany. 

Now we might apply this principle of differentiation 
to each of the rival religions in turn. Each of them is 
not only in a different category from the Catholic 
Church, but in a different category from the others. 
Islam, if it is to go into a class at all, ought not to go 
into a class of Islam, Christianity, Confucianism and 
Brahminism, but rather into a class of Islam, Mani- 
cheanism, Pelagianism and Protestantism. In the 
same way Budda ought not really to go into a class 
of Buddha, Christ, Mahomet and the rest; but rather 
into some such class as Buddha, Pythagoras, Plato, 
and so on. He belongs to a class of philosophical 
mystics for whom what we commonly call religion was 
really only symbolical, and the main matter was a 
metaphysical unification. He may have had some of 
the virtues of a saint, but he was in reality a sage. 
He may have been what we call an idealist; he was 
also something very like a pessimist. But anyhow 
he was not a Church and did not found a Church. To 
consider what he did found we should have to go back 
to the foundations in Brahminism; and when we do so, 
we find that this in its turn is not another variation 
of the same thing, but an utterly different sort of thing 
with variations of its own. It is rather an old popular 
mythology, like our own old pagan mythology. At 
the back of it Brahminism is probably nature-worship ; 
and Buddhism is certainly the very opposite of nature- 

worship. It would be truer to call it an iconoclasm 
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directed to destroying the idol called nature. Finally, 
it is fairly clear that Confucianism is not a religion, 
unless the English public-school system is a religion, 
or the Kultur of imperial Germany was a religion. 
In a sense they may be so described, since everything 
rests on a conscious or unconscious religion, or nega- 
tion of religion. But nobody would call any of them 
a Church; and nobody can compare them with a 
Church calling itself dogmatic and divine. All these 
disparate things, of which one is an imitation and 
another a doubt and another a book of etiquette, have 
nothing in common except that they are none of them 
Churches; and that they are all examples of the 
various things in which men might be expected to 
experiment in the absence of a Church. 

I have thought it advisable to add this note on a 
matter that affects many enquirers, though it is not one 
that ever especially affected me. I have always felt 
that the mere smell of these Oriental moralities was 
really very different from that of Christian morality; 
and that the moral savour is always the main thing for 
us and not always for them. But I do think it some- 
thing of a curiosity of literature that Mr. Wells’s own 
category of religions should so obviously wither away 
at the touch of Mr. Wells’s own question about cate- 
gories. And I do think it is a simple and solid his- 
torical fact about the Catholic Church, that its charac- 
ter is as extraordinary as its claim. It is not merely 
the only thing that deserves a particular kind of ser- 
vice; it is really the only thing that asks for it. It is 
quite possible to be a pagan and hate the Church; it 
is equally possible to be a pessimist and hate the uni- 
verse. But there is one Church exactly as there is 
one universe; and no wise man will wander about 


looking for another. G. K. CHESTERTON. 


(To be continued.) 
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PERHAPS 


M* old friend, John Brayne, had gathered some 
| remarkably choice spirits together on the occa- 
sion of my last visit to Hadlands old manor. John 
Brayne is an old Catholic in every sense except that 
associated with Jansenism, but he has the habit of re- 
newing his youth, like the eagle, and he always man- 
ages to keep pace with the ‘young thought’ which 
pours itself out in places where our rising men fore- 
gather, and they foregather very readily on John 
Brayne’s hospitable hearth, and bring him up to date 
when they consider it necessary. Sometimes the_neces- 
sity has been known to arise, and then old Mr. Brayne 
illustrates his point with a story that is generally well 
worth recording. The following is quite a typical one. 
We were discussing the progress of Catholicism, 
and someone asked our host what he considered to be 
the chief obstacle to the advance of the faith amongst 
educated folk. We all awaited the answer with in- 
terest, for in some ways old John Brayne is the 
youngest of us all. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘if you ask me, I should say that 
it is a good deal to do with the fact that we don’t 
quite realise what we are tackling—what we are up 
against. That’s to say, we are given to using an ept- 
gram to cast out the demon which only comes out by 
prayer and fasting.’ 

‘Well, considering that you are intending to cast 
an aspersion on the epigram,’ an impudent youngster 
said, ‘I consider that you haven’t perpetrated half a 
bad one.’ 
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John shook his hoary old head. ‘You young folk 
are too smart,’ he complained. ‘You catch an old fel- 
low up. What I mean is, you can put a man’s nose in 
the right direction with what are termed “brilliant 
polemics,” and in many cases it is all right; but there 
are others which are only tackled by “ prayer and fast- 
ing.” I don’t mean that you all don’t pray and fast, 
and wear haircloth under your tennis flannels. I mean 
’ John Brayne hesitated and seemed at a loss to 
explain himself. 

‘Sing it, Mr. Brayne,’ said the impudent young 
man. ‘You know the story of the youth who stam- 
mered, and only went ahead when he was singing, and 
who stuck in the middle of his proposal of marriage. 
The lady suggested that he should sing the rest. Sup- 
pose you tell us a story. I know there’s one up your 
sleeve which illustrates the point that you want to rub 
in. 

‘But suppose you recognize my characters,’ ob- 
jected our host. ‘If I do tell you a story, it will be 
about some particularly well-known people.’ 

‘Change their names and we'll play up,’ was the un- 
abashed reply. 

‘Very good,’ said John Brayne. He loved the im- 
pudent young man. ‘Now sit still all of you and 
listen. Pipes on, and don’t stoke the fire till I’ve 
finished. 

‘A few years back I was intensely interested in a 
certain very brilliant young man whom I propose to 
call Perkins, because it’s so ridiculously unlike his 
real name. He was very curious about the claims of 
the Catholic Church, but an Agnostic—religious Ag- 
nostic, I mean. He knew perfectly well that the world 
was round, because he had it from the Astronomer 
Royal, via his first governess; and lots of other things, 
on hearsay, but that was different, so it seemed. 
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number of other people were interested in him besides 
me. A lot of really brilliant people, and hardly any 
of them over forty. I was only admitted into their 
circle because I happened, at the age of five-and- 
twenty, to have taken a vow of perpetual youth. We 
held out a bait to our agnostic friend, and he nibbled. 
We invited him into our circle and treated him as one 
of ourselves, even going to the length of initiating him 
into the theological limericks of Denis the Car- 
thusian, so called because that was his name, and he 
had interrupted a promising controversial career to 
enter Parkminster. After a time he yielded to the lure 
of these young Tom Mores and Erasmuses, and one 
of them, I think it was my nephew Philip, induced 
him to go under instruction. He went through his 
course of apologetics, delighting in the grit it offered 
to his thinking mill; and at the end he thanked the 
painstaking padre for the splendid insight he had 
given him into the most wonderful logical system that 
he had ever studied. “I have to thank you for show- 
ing me the only possible religion,” he said. I am now 
satisfied as to the futility of all the others, and when 
I feel convinced I shall know where to come. Very 
likely there is a Supreme Being, and perhaps some 
day I may feel assured enough of it to surrender my- 
self to what would most certainly be His Revelation. 
Meanwhile, if there is a Supreme Being, He will 
hardly hold me guilty for reverencing the Truth, even 
though it keeps me outside the fold.” 

‘* But, my dear fellow,” the Padre said, “ you will 
go on like that for ever. A man of your intellectual 
make-up always does.” 

‘“ Well,” the brilliant young man said, “what if I 
do? I shall still delight to assist at Mass, and I think 
the author of your admirably-reasoned religion and I 
will understand each other perfectly well, if it turns 
out that you are right. Perhaps you are, after all. I 
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Perhaps 


can't say.” He was perfectly unconscious of any 
cynicism. 

‘Well,’ John Brayne said, ‘that was that. There 
was nothing more to be done. Now I come to chapter 
two. My nephew went abroad to study for the priest- 
hood, and I got somewhat out of touch with the hub 
of things. Still, Philip’s letters kept me more or less 
up to the mark. He wrote to me regularly from col- 
lege, and worked off his enthusiasm. He had dis- 
covered two “coming men” amongst his fellow- 
students. Each, he told me, had a cardinal’s hat in 
his knapsack, and I admired his enthusiasm more than 
I did his metaphor. At any rate they were persons of 
distinction in embryo. Being great friends, they went 
by the names of David and Jonathan, and that will 
just do me all right for this story. Jonathan, it 
appeared, by the way, had a halo as well as a cardinal’s 
hat in his knapsack. Philip’s letters made me feel 
quite well acquainted with the pair of heavenly twins. 
“We'll let them loose on old “ Perhaps,”’ he wrote 
(“ Perhaps” was the name we had given our Agnostic 
friend. We didn’t strike so fine a word as “ Perad- 
venture.”) Jonathan’s a second Chrysostom; he has 
a way of making what he says sound twice as convinc- 
ing as it is, and he’s killingly funny. He can knock 
spots into old Denis’s Limericks. In fact,’ John 
Brayne explained, ‘ Jonathan appeared to be what is 
technically termed “top-hole,” and David, for his 
part, was “It.” No wonder I was told to keep an eye 
on old “ Perhaps” in the meanwhile. 

‘But the meanwhile, as it happened, was fated to 
contain the Great War. One of the coming men, 
David, had been ordained just in time, but the other 
was still a layman and was called into the ranks. For 
four and a half years I practically lost touch with my 
young friends. Then came the Armistice, and Philip 
wrote me his news. David had served as an Army 
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chaplain and won himself fame. He was about to 
visit England on a preaching tour, and would be com- 
ing North. “If old ‘Perhaps’ is in the land of the 
living, send him to hear him,” wrote Philip. Poor 
Jonathan, the other coming man, had been “ done in,” 
it seemed. He had been shell-shocked amongst other 
things, and there were fears that he would never be 
good for anything. Well, our friend—what did I call 
him ?—Perkins was still in the land of the living. He 
had been in the trenches too, but the experience had 
in no wise altered his position. He had seen the 
crucifixes standing intact amongst the ruins and said, 
“Perhaps it is a miracle!” I came across him and 
gave him Philip’s message. 

‘He was quite keen. Exasperatingly so, for I knew 
that it only meant that he still enjoyed the to and fro 
of the controversial ball. For him the Faith was still 
polemics spiced with mysticism. No wonder it didn’t 
bring him to Milner’s End of Religious Controversy. 

‘I was particularly anxious to hear Father David 
preach. I looked upon him as a friend, for we had 
corresponded on the strength of my being Philip’s 
uncle. You can judge of my disgust when I arrived 
at the church where the sermon was to be delivered to 
find that I had mistaken the hour, and that the con- 
gregation was streaming out instead of in. 

‘I fell in with an. acquaintance who commiserated 
me on missing a treat. Father David had justified his 
reputation as a brilliant apologist. 

‘A moment or two later I caught sight of Perkins. 
He didn’t see me. He appeared to be wrapped in his 
thoughts. 

‘I accosted him. ‘What did you think of the ser- 
mon?” I asked. He turned a pair of glowing eyes on 
me. Something had certainly happened to him. 

‘Tt was—all right,” he said. 

‘I became curious. ‘“ What line did he take?” I 
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asked. Did he answer Archdeacon Gloomy’s Reli- 
gion and Life attack? 

*“T don’t think so,” said Perkins. 

‘“ Pooh!” I said, “ you weren’t listening.” 

*“ Well, at any rate, the man in front of me was,” 
he retorted. “It was his listening that distracted me, 
if I was distracted; I never saw a man listen like it.” 

‘Here my other friend joined us, and chipped in, 
being an instinctive controversialist. “But the fellow 
in front of you wasn’t listening. I saw the man you 
mean. He’s stone deaf from shell-shock, poor fellow. 
He can’t hear a word, not even with an instrument— 
he goes about with the Padre, carries his bag, or some- 
ing. You mean he was trying to listen? Poor beg- 
gar!” 

‘“No,” Perkins said, “he was listening—enjoying 
it, every word. And no wonder. I wish I could re- 
member it, but it’s gone, somehow.” 

‘I was about to twit him with the observation, but 
something in his face prevented me. “ He was listen- 
ing,” he repeated, “I’m certain of that.” 

‘““Well, at any rate, we can soon settle it,” the other 
man replied, “for there he is, over there on the Pres- 
bytery doorstep.” He shot off and tapped the shoulder 
of a young man standing where he had indicated. The 
latter turned round, and Perkins made an exclama- 
tion. 

*“ Why that’s the man who preached,” he said. 

‘I looked with curiosity, for Father David in- 
terested me. It was a wonderful face, even in repose. 
The next moment it was illuminated by a smile as its 
owner handed something to our friend, who was bent 
on making good his assertion. He had been perfectly 
right, for it was a tablet and pencil that the man with 
the smile was offering him to write on. The owner of 
the arresting countenance was the deaf man, right 
enough. 
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“But Perkins was unconvinced. “Then it was a 
deaf man who preached,” he declared, sturdily. “ That 
man preached, I can sw I’m almost sure.” He 
tailed off his assertion with just a trace of bewilder- 
ment. Our friend on the doorstep beckoned us to 
come and be introduced, and convinced. We ap- 
proached and were introduced, and I wrote on the 
deaf man’s tablets to the effect that my friend was 
insisting that it was he who had preached the sermon. 
I thought it might amuse him. So it did. Very much 
indeed. Taking the tablet from me, he wrote down 
his answer, “I don’t think! ” and then, like a flash, I 
realised that his case had been understated: he was 
dumb as well as deaf. My little joke had a point that 
I had not intended and, in the circumstances, was in 
very doubtful taste. He didn’t seem to think so, how- 
ever, but rather to enjoy it. He radiated, and sup- 
plemented his lack of speech with his extraordinarily 
winning smile. Then the presbytery door opened in 
answer to his ring and he disappeared, rather like a 
ray of sunshine on an April day. 


‘Our other friend moved off as well, having gained 
his point. Perkins was looking the picture of per- 
plexity. 

** My memory has been playing the fool with me,” 
he said, “of course that was the man who listened. 
Yet I can’t get away from the idea that he preached.” 


‘An inspiration seized me. “Suppose we ring the 
bell and ask to see Father David,” I suggested. That 
may help to comb out your mental impressions.” It 
was a bold, and not altogether disingenious sugges- 
tion, but to my surprise he jumped at it eagerly. 
“Right O,” he said, “I want to see the padre.” 

‘“He might elucidate the mystery of why a deaf 
man should be listening to something he couldn’t 
hear,” I said. 
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‘“Or he might receive me into the Church,” said 
Perkins. 

‘I glanced at him, and saw to my astonishment that 
he was in earnest. “ Then you were listening,” I said, 
“and he has convinced you? ” 

‘*“ No,” he said, “ I’m not convinced, but—I daren’t 
risk it. Do you think he’ll receive me on that?” 

“My amazement deepened. “ Was he preaching on 
Hell?” I asked. 

‘“ Hell?” he repeated, contemptuously, “what 
does he know about Hell?” 

‘Eternal punishment had been his outstanding 
crux. “Come along,” I said, “fight that out with 
Father David,” and gave the bell a good peal. 

“We were admitted, and found that the Padre 
would be able to see us. I scribbled a note explaining 
my errand. Perkins was well known to him by name. 
“] think your sermon has landed him,” I wrote. 

‘A few minutes later he appeared on the scene. An 
attenuated young man, with rather a fidgetty manner. 
Overstrung and probably over-eager. An exact con- 
trast to the deaf and dumb man, with his round, mirth- 
ful countenance and air of serenity. Nobody could 
possibly have mistaken the one for the other. 

*“ So I understand that you found my sermon help- 
ful,” he said, after the preliminaries had been got 
over, “I tried to tackle a few of the historical difh- 
culties p= 

‘“P’m afraid I didn’t follow it all,” Perkins said 
(he had a frank way with him), “I went off on a tack 
of my own.” Whereat poor Father David looked a 
trifle disconcerted. 

‘“ My friend tells me that he was distracted by a 
man in front who appeared to be listening in spite of 
the fact that he was stone deaf,” I explained. “So 
much for your eloquence, Father.” 
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‘I thought a little pleasantry might not be out of 
place to smooth over Perkins’ candour. 

*“He did the listening for me,” Perkins interpo- 
lated. He seemed unable to get the thing out of his 
mind. “And queerly enough,” he added, “I thought 
it was he who did the preaching, too. I mixed up his 
face with yours.” 

‘“ Where abouts was he sitting? ” he asked, eagerly. 
Perkins described the place. “And now,” he said, 
with fine brevity, “I want you to receive me into the 
Church. Mr. Brayne will witness to my being well 
instructed.” 

A Then you are convinced at last,” Father David 
said. 

*“ No,” Perkins said, “I’m not absolutely con- 
vinced, but I’m afraid.” 

““ Afraid of what?” asked Father David, “that 
God will blame you?” 

**“ Blame me? No,” Perkins responded, “ He won’t 
blame me. I could stick that out. He’ll just hang on 
His Cross through eternity looking at me, and He'll 
ask me for something to drink—perhaps—and I 
shan’t be able to give it to Him—perhaps. And I 
daren’t risk it.” 

‘I waited for the priest’s answer. It came in due 
course. 

*“That’s not theology,’ Father David said, “for 
love couldn’t dwell in the place of the lost and you 
have made the finest act of love that I ever heard. 
But I’ll receive you on that act of love, and take the 
faith along with it, because the lesser must be included 
in the greater.” 

‘I thought by then that it was time I left them 
alone, but when I turned to go the Father called me 
back. “No, stay a minute,” he said, “I want to tell 
you something, to show you something, in case you 
should carry away the idea that my sermon had any- 
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thing to do with your friend’s decision. You don’t 
happen to know who that deaf and dumb man is? 
Well, his name is Jonathan (of course he said his real 
name). He was the most promising student we had at 
college before the war. We used to call him Chry- 
sostom. He and I were chums. We shared all our 
dreams and saw our visions simultaneously. We were 
part and parcel of one another. He went out into the 
trenches and got shell-shock. It left him deaf and 
dumb—the man whom we called Chrysostom. Now, 
I want to show you the letter that I received from him 
when they had told him what was in front of him.” 
The padre searched his pockets and produced a 
pocket-book, from which he took a letter. He passed 
it over to Perkins, and I read its contents over his 
shoulder. I can tell you how it ran word for word: 


**T’m done in, old man. The shock has left me 
deaf and dumb. Some Chrysostom, eh? Well, 
Fiat! And I’ve hit on a grand stunt, after a few 
fairly rotten quarters of an hour—you know St. 
Ignatius allowed himself quarter of an hour to get 
over a potential smash-up of his plans. I’m going 
to dog the footsteps of our missioners and sit there 
whilst they preach, and lend my ears to the deafest 
soul in the congregation. You know there is a devil 
which only comes out by prayer and fasting. Well, 
I can pray; and perhaps the fasting is implied. I 
shan’t feel quite such a dud if I try that stunt, 
anyhow.” 


‘Father David watched our faces. He was obvi- 
ously agitated. 

‘“T thought that was about as true a bit of Christ- 
ianity, as I had ever met,” he observed. “I wrote back 
and charged him with what I know he had left out— 
with having offered his gift of speech to the preacher 
as well as ears to the listener; you see, he had a posi- 
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tively magic way with him. He would have wrought 
wonders if God had left him in posssesion of his gift 
—but, there,” Father David corrected himself. “Of 
course he is still in possession, or rather, God is, and 
he has wrought wonders. I mean the gift was work- 
ing.” He glanced at our faces for a second time. “ Of 
course,” he said, “the dumb man was praying. A 
dumb man can pray all right.” 

‘Then Perkins chimed in: 

** And a deaf man can listen,” he said. His tone 
was low, like that of a man who speaks of hidden and 
uncertain things. “I knew he was listening.” 

*“ Ah,” Father David said, “someone has given 
you that definition of prayer in its higher form— 
listening to God.” 

*“T haven’t heard it before,” said “ Perhaps.” 

‘There was plenty of Faith in my sermon,” Father 
David said, “but you have made an act of Love.” 
And then we all three fell to sorting the thing out in 
our minds. 

*“ As far as I can see,” Perkins said, at length, 
after we had indulged in a rather prolonged silence, 
“he was lending you his speech and me his ears, and 
—hang it, yes! that’s why I put his face on to the 
preacher. And that’s why I couldn’t remember a word 
of the sermon—or rather, why I couldn’t repeat it.” 
He came to a pause that contained the substance of 
many words. And then he added : 

** And since there is a kind that doesn’t come out 
except by prayer and fasting, that’s why I’ve got 
there.”’ 

It was rather an involved way of putting it, but we 
knew what he meant. . . 

Of course there was a simple enough explanation 
of the whole thing. Our friend may have dropped off 
to sleep during the sermon—stranger things have hap- 
pened, and in addition to dreaming a bit he may have 
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got his head a trifle muddled on waking. People are 
constantly putting the wrong face on to the wrong 
man; police court evidence continually proves that. 
Ordinary eye-witnesses can make that mistake, after 
a lapse of a few days, so quite probably a man whose 
mental apparatus had been tampered with by shell- 
shock could make it in the lapse of a few minutes. 
But the man to whom we had given the nick-name of 
‘Perhaps’ wouldn’t admit of any perhaps in the 
matter, and that was the really remarkable point of 
the story—the one that could zot be explained on a 
scientific basis. He is as convinced at this moment as 
he was then that—well, that the man in front of him 
was listening; and that there was method in his mad- 
ness when he identified the preacher. 

‘You mean that he listened by proxy to a sermon 
that the preacher didn’t preach?’ one of the company 
said, putting it rather compactly. 

John Brayne’s answer was not unapt. 

‘Perhaps,’ he said. ‘But what I mean is what I 
said to you young men at the beginning. Polemics are 
all very well, but there zs a kind that only comes out 
by prayer and fasting.’ 

Eniw Dinnis. 
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THAT EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


¢ A LL the world loves a lord,’ ran the saying of 
past centuries. Even in this pretended demo- 
cratic age it is still true, and other objects of affection 
have been added to the popular taste. The news- 
paper-ridden populace of England has a particularly 
tender place in its heart for politicians, and I think 
this must have had something to do with the very 
flattering reception recently given to Mr. H. H. 
Asquith when he delivered a lecture upon certain 
aspects of the eighteenth century in England. Of 
course I acknowledge also that it was a tribute of ad- 
miration towards a brilliant scholar, and one who 
ranks among the sincerest Parliamentarians of this 
century. Yet I am surprised at the unanimous praise 
and approval that were accorded Mr. Asquith’s re- 
marks, given, as they were, to a working-class audi- 
ence at the Working Men’s College, Camden Town. 
Despite his learning and his apparent familiarity 
with the literature of and concerning the eighteenth 
century, one is compelled to question his historical 
sense, and to wonder at the manner of his intellectual 
complacency in his admiration of that era. In sucha 
case as this one must first disavow prejudice, and in 
doing so I allow myself an apology that one with a 
legal training should appear to condemn a person 
solely upon newspaper reports. It is a fact, though, 
that a comparison of several reports shows them to be 
in agreement in accepting the impression of his lec- 
ture that is adopted in the heading of one paper, ‘ The 
Glories of the Eighteenth Century.’ 
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That Eighteenth Century 


Mr. Asquith’s address was in the main a treatment 
of the three riots associated with the names of Dr. 
Sacheverell, John Wilkes and Lord George Gordon. 
He permitted himself, however, to summarise his 
opinions of the whole century in these terms: ‘(/¢ 
was) one of those eras in which he had always thought 
it would have been most comfortable and most restful 
to have lived—a century associated in England, not 
only in its politics, but in its literature and religion, 
with ideas of moderation and sobriety. It was a cen- 
tury in which the country was disinclined to extremes, 
distrustful of enthusiasm, and content in the main with 
the fabric and working of its constitution.’ These are 
categorical statements which invite a consideration of 
how justly they fit the facts and circumstances of the 
time. Before proceeding to a fuller analysis, I record 
that the total of my impressions of that time justifies 
a conclusion far different—in fact, utterly divergent. 

There will always be disputes as to how the relative 
greatness of countries or of periods of time may be 
judged. But, whether the criteria be exhaustive, it is 
permissible, I think, to come to a decision upon con- 
sidering such common issues as Chivalry, Religion, 
Education, Popular Happiness. It was not to Mr. 
Asquith’s purpose to apply these tests, but my own 
decision based upon them is that in no recorded cen- 
tury of England’s life was she so far from a high 
standard as in the eighteenth century. Whether we 
look backwards or forward, they were England’s 
‘dog-days.’ 

To proceed with our consideration. And though 1 
have expressed my conviction in advance, that will 
not, I hope, make harsh my statements of fact, nor 
embitter my judgments. 

Was there a high standard of chivalry in the 
eighteenth century? It starts with Anne as queen, who 
deserted her own father; it ends with a libertine 
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Prince of Wales, whose hastily-assumed periods of 
regency showed him to have scant respect for the king. 
Not in the German Georges did you find refinement or 
chivalrous purity; nor is it recorded in the history of 
any other rank of society. Reading about the morals 
of the times, whether given in contemporary accounts 
or in later historical novels, is not a thing to be recom- 
mended to those of squeamish sensibilities. 

Education flourished poorly then, except for those 
who were able to secure training at the Universities. 
The eighteenth century was not at all remarkable for 
educational movements, either for founding new 
schools or for bringing what there were within reach 
of the mass of the people. 

As for Charity—well, in no age can habits alto- 
gether quell the promptings of the human heart and 
conscience. But there are few surviving illustrations 
of its application to everyday life. A book has been 
written with some such title as ‘The Dark Days of 
Nursing,’ and it gives 1750 as the date when that 
charitable art was practically non-existent in Eng- 
land.” 

You will get a glimpse of a nation’s life in any 
period by looking at the state of Religion. In this 
respect there is little to relieve a gloomy picture. What 
passed for religion was often unintelligent Puritanism 
or uninspiring Anglican ‘orthodoxy.’ The name of 
John Wesley is associated with an upward surge of 
the religious instinct, which only darkens the picture 
of the popular life which we are envisaging. We must 
survey the lives of many millions of people in the 
course of the century, and we find unpleasantly pro- 
minent records of superstition and witch-hunting on 
the one hand, and of spurious rationalism or insin- 


1 give this fact on the authority of Dr. James J. Walsh, the 
eminent American writer on the history of medicine. 
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That Eighteenth Century 


cerity on the other. Consider the frightful penalties 
laid upon priests and upon those who sheltered 
priests. Go beyond England itself, and see Ireland 
racked under the Penal Code, with its religion, its 
language, its schools and its trade proscribed. At the 
end of the century English soldiers were guilty of 
foul outrages in Ireland, and one of the Lords- 
Lieutenant wrote, ‘I am inclined every day to kick 
myself for the dirty work I am compelled to do.’ 
Scotland was ravaged by Cumberland, ‘the butcher.’ 

It was a century of class-distinctions, not always in 
themselves deplorable, but certainly so when accom- 
panied with pomp and power on the one side and 
wretchedness on the other. It was the time when the 
common-lands were more and more filched from the 
people, and the proportion of families owning their 
own homes was halved.’ 

To put a century’s political history in one sentence : 
Parliament was then a more unrepresentative absur- 
dity than now. Its electorate was 160,000 out of a 
population of eight millions; it was notoriously cor- 
rupt; and, except in the field of oratory, its wisdom 
was not conspicuous. 

True, in those days the Empire took its rise, in the 
shape we now know it. But that is not an achievement 
that bestows much credit on any individual. It was 
commercial aggrandisement and sheer greed that led 
to success in India. Canada was seized from the 
French with not very lofty motives, and in the one 
case where foresight or greatness could have been ex- 
hibited—namely, with the American colonies—exactly 
the opposite qualities were shown. It was, in fact, in- 
glorious that the War of American Independence 
came about at all; it was far more so that German 


2 Vide Hilaire Belloc’s volume in continuation of Lingard’s 
History of England. 
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hired troops should have been sent to do the fighting. 
That leads to the further reflection that, except for 
twenty years while Sir Robert Walpole was Prime 
Minister, England was continually at war throughout 
the century. One accepts these things, as all the facts 
of history must be accepted, but certainly they 
diminish the claims of such a time to be reckoned 
‘ glorious.’ 

England did achieve a certain pre-eminence, but 
much of it was fortuitous, and much also resulted 
from the diplomatic force she was able to apply at 
the constantly-recurring treaty-making conferences. 
Following the victories won by that able soldier but 
admittedly double-dealing personality the Duke of 
Marlborough, the Treaty of Utrecht gave England 
plenty of chances for commercial growth. The 
chances were seized by individuals, and it became 
seen that England, as an island, was best protected by 
a powerful fleet. This fact and this idea led to its 
expansion, but they do not prove that the period was 
‘glorious.’ Why, right through the century, seamen 
for the Navy were recruited by the infamous means 
of the “press-gang.’ 

To take another case where greatness might have 
been shown, but was not, there was the settlement of 
Australia. During the eighteenth century it never 
was a province of the Empire. It remained just as it 
was established in 1787, a rubbish-heap, a dumping- 
ground for unwanted people in England. On this 
point, too, remember that some of the ‘convicts’ 
transported to Botany Bay were so deported for 
‘crimes’ no graver than poaching or stealing loaves 
of bread. And on another characteristic of the cen- 
tury, the treatment of the convicts was shamefully 
cruel, and as for the transports conveying them 
abroad, one might in comparison say that the Black 
Hole of Calcutta was a palace! 
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That Eighteenth Century 


Mr. Asquith spoke of national ‘sobriety.’ Surely 
he could not have intended to be understood literally. 
Heavy drinking appears to have been universally cus- 
tomary. The end of all banquets, it is reported, was 
that the diners sank ‘under the table.’ And the vil- 
lage sign, ‘ Drunk for a penny; dead drunk for two- 
pence,’ testifies alike to the alcoholic strength and to 
the popular weakness. 

If ‘sobriety ’ were meant to be applied figuratively, 
it must go along with the phrase ‘comfortable and 
restful’ which Mr. Asquith also used. But that could 
have been true only of the wealthier classes, which, 
considering the conditions of the time, must largely 
have consisted of snobs. Of sympathy with these I 
should be very sorry to find Mr. Asquith guilty; for 
they did not represent a very healthy growth in the 
history of the English nation. 

F. J. Corper. 
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SORS SACERDOTIS 


Not that he shuns the wonted ways of men— 
Harp of the self-same yearning strands, his heart 
Thrills to their joy, is smitten with their smart. 

It is through him the babe is born again; 

And marriage feasts are blissful only when 
His hands have blest. Beyond angelic art, 

His skill in death to take man’s fainting part. 

The clay returns to clay beneath his ken. 


Yet God hath taken narrow note of him, 
And set a seal on his unearthly brow, 
And in his soul, a loneliness intense— 
Wherefore his lot is with the cherubim. 
Sore bliss, O Christ, for heart of flesh, I trow! 
Sweet strait! that hath My Heart in recompense! 


Epcar R. Smotuers, S.J. 
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Poems 


‘LUX MUNDI’ 


‘ 


. + +» paravi lucernam Christo meo.’ 


Some spell more subtle than the Spring’s 
Has reft my heart and bound mine eyes, 
No splendour of unfolding things, 

Or flash of rose or peacock wings 
Through the clear, nacre-coloured skies, 
But where the silver Sanctus rings 

Came magic that has made me wise. 


And like a garment Time was shed, 

Nor moment was when I could know 

The sweet Enchantment overhead . . . 

. . . The whispered Words were scarcely said, 
The White Bird sank like soundless snow, 
And snow-white Bread was more than bread. 


Like acolytes the candles stood 

Ranged with their flames of restless gold, 
Above them hung the glimmering Rood, 
Below, the Body and the Blood, 

O Mystery no words have told! 

Nor have men’s hearts yet understood— 
(O strange and still Beatitude !) 

The Holy Thing their hearts may hold. 


The incense wreathed Thy holy place, 
The naked lights, aloof, austere, 
Steadily burned before Thy face. 

Thy perfect love had cast out fear, 

For Thou wast close and very dear. . 
. . . And there was silence for a space. 


VIVIENNE DAYRELL. 
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REVIEWS 


La Divine ComépiE: Traduction littérale avec notes par le 
R. P. J. Berthier, O.P. (Paris: Desclée, De Brouwer et 
Cie, 1921, 12 fr.) 

This is a translation of the entire Commedia into French 
blank verse. Fortunately for his readers Pére Berthier has not 
been deterred from his undertaking by the poet’s express warn- 
ing (Conv. I, vii) of the impossibility of the attempt ‘ senza 
rompere tutta sua dolcezza e armonia.’ For he has succeeded 
in retaining unbroken the ‘sweetness and harmony’ of the 
original in a strictly word for word translation, a translation 
which he calls ‘ bien plus littérale que littéraire,’ which never- 
theless has considerable literary charm. This is partly because 
it is from one Romance language into another, and partly 
because the translator, imbued as he is with Dante’s spirit, has 
used the simplest words to express his meaning. 

But the truly inestimable value of this translation lies in the 
fact that it is the work of a Dominican priest with a fine literary 
taste who is also a learned Thomist. We have, therefore, here 
for the first time a real interpreter of Dante’s doctrinal teaching. 
The notes are excellent. They are luminous but not volumin- 
ous. They are simple and concise, but they are sufficient. 
There are, besides, summaries and synopses. Anyone there- 
fore who reads this book through—and it is fascinating reading 
—will have not only Dante’s wonderful poem but also the 
secret of St. Thomas. For we hold that it is only a Catholic 
and a Thomist who can fully understand Dante. English Catho- 
lics who can read French (if there are any left in these degener- 
ate days), but not Italian, and who wish to read the Commedia 
cannot do better than procure this work; a work for which the 
Italian Government has recently decorated its very learned 
author with the Cross of a Commander of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy. 

Here and there we venture to differ from his interpretations. 
For example, we think he is not justified in accepting the tradi- 
tional identification of Inferno iii, 58, with Celestine V, for 
reasons which were given in BiackrriaRs for August, 1921. 
The claim of Can Grande to be the ‘ Veltro’ in Inf. i, 101, 
should be mentioned beside the name of Pope Benedict XI. 
And, with great respect, we would question his explanation of 
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Reviews 


Paradiso xi, 137 (p. 504). Moreover, does not symbolism run 
riot on p. 211, with Holy Water and the Rosary on the shores of 
Purgatory? And is not Aristotle rather than St. Denys indi- 
cated in Paradiso xxvi, 38 (p. 601)? Would not the author, 
also, wish to revise his note about Forese on page 356 (‘ Puisque 
la mort de Forese avait précédé son repentir’)? Nor do we 
understand why he objects to the usual reading in Purg. xxxiii, 
36, ‘non teme suppe,’ on page 420. But all these are minor 
matters; for Pére Berthier has solved the famous enigma in 
Purg. xxxiii, 43. In ‘un cinquecento diece e cinque,’ or 
I.D.X.V., he has been the first to discover the Greek mono- 
gram of Christ. To a Dante student such a discovery is 
precious. 

The only other criticism we have to make is against the com- 
mon practice of calling a poem, which Dante entitled the Com- 
media, the ‘ Divine Comedy.’ It was not called ‘ Divine’ until 
the year 1555, in the edition of Giolito; and it is not a 
‘Comedy’ in any modern sense (see Dante’s Letter to Can 
Grande della Scala, Epistola x). 

We repeat what we said at first, that whoever possesses this 
translation will have in his hands a perfect and beautiful ren- 
dering of the immortal work of Italy’s most famous poet, with 
better notes and comments than we have ever seen before. 


Joun Foster MAKEPEACE, 


Tue Gotnic Rose AnD OTHER Poems. By Wilfrid Rowland 
Childe. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 5/-. 


Mr. Childe’s book of poems has the same satisfying effect 
upon one as looking at some precious piece of ancient tapestry. 
It is itself a perfect tapestry of bold subject and infinite detail. 
Its colours are radiant, intertwined with gold and silver strands. 
We can imagine the author weaving this book with the same 
great love that urged the deft fingers at the old-time weaving 
loom. It is a work that must be taken in the piece and read 
for the first time at a sitting. Then, at leisure, every detail of 
colour and gold, of flower and masonry, must claim individual 
and delighted attention. 

Titles are poor things in a poor book, but even the labels 
of heraldry and tapestries have a picturesque flavour. Here 
we have ‘ The Austrian River’ with its silver-threaded stream 
reflecting the ‘ orange lamps’ and secret stars; ‘ Daphne,’ ‘so 
young, so cold, so marble-pale’ stealing through ‘the dark 
heart of the crystal wood’; ‘Cotswold Spring,’ with ‘ the 
misty streets of the tiny town’; ‘ The Forest Lily,’ ‘ unbarring 
its delicious perfumes faint and mystical.’ And besides these 
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patterns so delicately wrought, there shines ‘ The Faéryland of 
Shipscar ’ where ‘ the churches are white with praying, and the 
priests wear capes of gold,’ and ‘ the apple-blossom foams 
in a rosy cloud.’ ‘The Banners of Syon’ float nobly 
triumphant in the light of evening, the ‘ Noél’ of the farm- 
labourers greets ‘The World’s Desire’ and ‘The Queen of 
Sorrows Seven "ia 
And ‘The Gothic Rose’ itself blooms ‘the white five- 
wounded flower,’ amid the blue smoke of gem-glassed chapels.’ 


And York is for ever the White Rose of Mary, 
And Lancaster is dipt in the Precious Blood . . 


We thank and congratulate Mr. Childe for his ‘ tapestries 
of slow flower-twinéd verse,’ and on his ‘ speech of rubies, 
pearls and precious-stones.’ 

E. E. 


THe BALLAD oF St. BaRBARA AND OTHER VERSES. By Gilbert 
Keith Chesterton. (Cecil Palmer, 7/6). 


A professor of English Literature at what Mr. Belloc calls 
‘one of the more expensive universities’ recently said that it 
was undeniable that Newman’s style fell off woefully after his 
‘secession to Rome.’ One of the lecturer’s audience ventured 
to show by a very simple means that the professor was wrong. 
He denied what the professor had said was undeniable. And 
he called the learned man’s attention to the masterly prose of 
the Apologia and the rich elegance of The Second Spring. 
The professor said humbly that the writings of Newman as a 
Roman Catholic did not interest him and he admitted that he 
knew little enough about them! (He ought to have told us 
that at the beginning of the lecture). 

That kind of statement is commonly made when distin- 
guished literary men enter the Church. By some principle of 
compensation it seems necessary apparently that lesser gifts 
must be sacrificed for the privilege of possessing the supreme 
Gift. Whispers of this sort are already beginning to circulate 
concerning Mr. Chesterton. ‘ He’s going to pieces,’ ‘ There’s 
not the same bite in his style.’ The implication is that the 
faith limits a man’s intelligence and curtails his freedom. He 
can no longer think for himself: he must see with the eyes 
of other men; he must squeeze himself into a mould not made 
to measure—and all the rest. If a brilliant and original writer 
submits to such a devastating change of mind and heart, the 
change is supposed to reflect itself in his writing, which begins 
henceforth to lose most of its fresh spontaneity and much of its 
former brilliance. Well, if this latest book of Mr. Chesterton’s 
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poems is the first fruits of his conversion, we may safely put 
it forward as an eloquent refutation of the assertion of any loss 
of literary power or falling off in style. If conversion of the 
man has meant any conversion of the style, then it is certainly 
not a change from strength to weakness. One can scarcely 
imagine G.K.C’s almost boisterous liveliness beginning—even 
by a gradual process—to shade off into a wan fragility; and 
fortunately there are no signs of his having crumpled up. He 
has not yet begun to babble. If anything, we notice rather 
a more intense vigour and a new glow in his sounding rhymes. 
It was the same old Chesterton, not any new Chesterton, 
gagged, manacled or muzzled, who wrote this characteristic 
verse :— 
The people they left the land, the land, 
But they went on working hard ; 
And the village green that had got mislaid 
Turned up in the squire’s back-yard : 
But twenty of us all got work 
On a bit of his motor car ; 
And we all became with the world’s acclaim, 
The marvellous mugs we are : 
Chorus. 
The marvellous mugs, miraculous mugs, 
The mystical mugs we are. 


Nor was it a Chesterton who had surrendered his reason and 
was struggling for his old ways of self-expression who wrote 
the Ballad of St. Barbara—a poem in the style of The Battle 
of Lepanto—but this time on the battle of the Marne, 

When the long grey lines came flooding upon Paris in the plain, 

We stood and drank of the last free air we never could taste again : 

They had led us back from the lost battle, to halt we knew not where 

And stilled us; and our gaping guns were dumb with our despair. 


I read lately in an old thirteenth century manuscript in the 
perfect penmanship of a monastic scribe the pleasing sentence : 
‘the chief purpose of poesy is to give joy.’ Here we have 
poetry then which is admirably fulfilling its purpose. Where 
will you find a more joyful song than The Hunting of the 
Dragon? 

For this is the best of a rest for men 
That men should rise and ride, 
Making a flying fairyland 
Of market and country-side, 
Wings on the cottage, wings on the wood, 
Wings upon pot and pan, 
For the hunting of the Dragon 
That is thé life of a man. 


There is joy in these poems even where it is a joy mingled 
with sorrow, because in the sorrow there is a hope which is 
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the beginning of joy and a faith and love that must ultimately 
conquer sorrow. Because we have found joy in these poems 
we are content to give them only unqualified praise and by 
heartily recommending them to share that joy with others. 

B. D. 


SPIRITISM AND THE CuurcH. A Lecture by the Reverend Chas. 
H. Rouse, with an Open Letter to the Bishop of Hereford, 
who took exception to it. (Society of SS. Peter and Paul.) 


This little booklet will interest Catholics not so much because 
of anything new it has to say on Spiritism, but because of the 
contrast, insisted on with vigour by its Anglican author, be- 
tween the attitude of the Catholic bishops and that of the An- 
glican Church in the face of so manifest a spiritual evil. ‘ The 
Church of Rome, by far the greater part of Catholic Christen- 
dom . * says the author, ‘ has issued clear and definite in- 
structions.’ She has condemned, warned, excommunicated and 
done all she could to oppose Spiritism in uncompromising 
terms. Her’s is ‘a voice speaking with authority.’ The author 
then turns to the Anglican Church and her attitude towards 
Spiritism, and he confesses, ‘I do so with a sense of profound 
humiliation. With one or two exceptions, the attitude of our 
leaders is not that of the primitive Church, nor of the rest of 
Catholic Christendom to-day. In their attitude they fail to 
express the mind of God.’ The Lambeth Conference only 
uttered ‘ a feeble warning against that which God has expressly 
condemned.’ The Anglican bishops’ attitude is, in the author’s 
view, ‘distinctly suggestive of a conspiracy of silence.’ 

No wonder the Rev. C. H. Rouse’s Lecture annoyed the 
Bishop of Hereford and moved him to withdraw his support— 
a course which drew forth the lecturer’s ‘ open letter’ and the 
expression of disappointment that ‘I did not expect to find 
that my crusade against the evil spirits would bring me also 
into conflict with the dignitaries of the Church.’ Perhaps the 
Rev. C. H. Rouse may be led on to draw some other interesting 
conclusions from the facts and the contrasts he has so admir- 
ably set forth. 

B.D. 


Tue Cuurcu, by A. D. Sertillanges; translated by A. G. 
McDougall. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 12/6; pp. 
392; 1922.) 

This is a remarkable book. It lifts us out of the region of 
controversy and sets before us that living, pulsating organism 
which is the Church of God, ‘ a city set on a hill,’ its own best 
argument for its truth. How often we say that if only people 
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knew what the Church really was, they, would welcome her ! 
Yet their minds are obscured by prejudices begotten of ignor- 
ance and lying ‘history,’ while all the time ‘ the vision splen- 
did ’ is there before them if only they will think instead of dis- 
puting. The author deals first with the nature and purpose of 
the Church, a society which is divinely intended to meet man’s 
religious and social needs; he then treats of the general char- 
acteristics of the Church founded by Christ, and we would draw 
especial attention to the sections which deal with our liberty in 
intellect and conscience despite the ‘ yoke of servitude’ under 
which Catholics are supposed to live—and sometimes to groan ! 
There follows an excellent discussion on the Sacramental char- 
acter of the Church, also a very full account of the Church’s 
attitude to the world in general and to contemporary religions 
as well as to ‘ separated’ bodies. The treatment of the axiom, 
‘ Outside the Church there is no salvation,’ is excellent, though 
we hardly like the use of the expression ‘ official doctrine’ in 
this connexion. Lastly, we have what many will regard as the 
most valuable section of all, that on the organisation of the 
Church. The human body is one, but it is also manifold. For 
its various members have their special and co-ordinated func- 
tions which they exercise in dependence on and for the sake of 
the whole from which they derive their being and vitality. So 
in the Mystical Body of Christ, which is His Church: it is 
governed and it governs as a united whole. ‘ Episcopatus in 
solidum tenetur’ wrote St. Cyprian, and we all know how his 
words have been mishandled of late. Yet he expresses a funda- 
mental aspect of the Church, for the Episcopate is but the 
Apostolic College which it perpetuates. The Apostles them- 
selves needed a unifying principle, even though each of them 
was a reflection of Christ. Much more must this be the case 
when bishops are not self-appointed. Just as Christ chose His 
original Twelve, so now must His Vicar on earth summon to 
a place in that body men who are to carry on the Apostolic 
ministry down the ages. None but Christ’s Vicar can so sum- 
mon them, for none but he can communicate to them what he 
alone has: the plenitude of Apostolic power. We say ‘the 
plenitude,’ for each bishop is a bishop of the universal Church, 
though not a ‘ universal’ bishop. Save when taking his rightful 
place in an CEcumenical Council, his jurisdiction is attached to 
a particular diocese. 

Enough will have been said to show that in this book we 
have not so much a handbook to the Church as a philosophical 
study of its character. Such studies are rare, but they are 
necessary for all who are called upon to discuss the Church’s 
claims from the standpoint of reason. 
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The translator has done his work well, though the French 
cast of sentences still peeps out here and there; some good 
examples appear on pp. 117 and 361. We fancy, too, that most 
readers will find the paragraphs too numerous. Alas—there is 
no Index ! 

H.P. 


THE Mystery or Jesus. By Dom Savinien Louismet, O.S.B. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne.) 


This book has received a plenum of Nihil Obstats and Im- 
primaturs, yet on page 36 it contains a grave error about the 
two fundamental mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation 
which we set out as follows: 


‘In our Lord there are two natures, the divine and the 
human; and there are also two minds, as there are two 
wills, the divine and the human. The divine mind, or Spirit 
of our Lord, is none other than His Spirit of Love, the 
Holy Ghost.’ 


We need not point out that this is technically heresy. It is 
some mitigated new form of Sabellianism. The book should be 


withdrawn from circulation. 
V. MeN. 
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